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OSCR ES TMIEMUI ELE One 1) 
Michi Kudo: Kumiko Aso 
Harue Karasawa: Koyuki 
Junko Sasano: Kurume Arisaka 
Toshio Yabe: Masatoshi Matsuo 
Yoshizaki: Shinji Takeda 
Michi’s mother: Jun Fubuki 
Boss: Shun Sugata 
Construction employee: Show Aikawa 
Ship captain: Koji Yakusho 
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The Smudge 
by Chuck Stephens 


About the Transfers 





by Chuck Stephens 


The Japanese title of Pulse — Kiyoshi Kurosawa’s 2001 masterpiece of late-postmodern 
dread and long-since-antiquated millennial future shock — is Ka/ro, a term meaning 
“circuit,” in the senses of both an electronic connection, and a potential connection between 
human beings. A “pulse” suggests a throbbing; something as sanguinary and mortal as a 
heartbeat, even something impulsive. Circuits turn on and off. In Pulse, one circuit turns 
on — a ghostly Web 1.0 connection to the spirit realm that allows the dead to flood the 
land of the living (over a dial-up modem, no less) — as another turns off: the connections 
between human beings. The end of the world, or something very much like it, quickly 
follows. Is the medium the message? As elaborately apocalyptic as it is ultimately buoyed 
by hope, Pulse is very much a film concerned, both narratively and in the parental sense, 
with the connections promised and disconnections portended by the dawning age of the 
internet. Would simply “logging in” to the then-not-so-super two-lane information highway 
lead to the destruction of the minds and souls of our children, and of future generations? 
Never mind “social networks,” where your mom and her friends now share selfies and 
pics of their grandkids; those didn’t exist yet. No one quite knew what was lurking online. 
Kids began to migrate there “because everyone’s doing it,” but what would they find? A 
new world of integration and connectivity? Or a dead zone where already-pallid otaku 
congregate to share their apathies and introversions and eventual spiritual and corporeal 
disintegrations with one another in a never-ending chatroom from Hell? Will we be able to 
turn off the internet? Could the internet turn on us? 


Dread and ghosts are the very essences of Kurosawa’s work during the period that 
climaxes with Pulse, as the director embarked on a fin de siécle filmmaking cycle that can 
be seen to begin with his 1997 international breakthrough, Cure (Kyua), an unnervingly 
atmospheric thriller and generically-cracked cop caper whose narrative seemed to splinter 
off and continue in various directions throughout the filmmaker’s next several works. 
Born in 1955, Kurosawa spent decades studying cinema and experimenting in Super 8 
before making his first feature, The Excitement of the Do-Re-Mi-Fa Girl (Do-re-mi-fa- 
musume no chi wa sawagu), in 1985; he spent another decade working mostly in direct- 
to-video features and TV films before shifting into a new gear with Cure, an X Files-era 
paranormal mystery about fissured family life and faltering heroes that helped send Koji 
Yakusho to stardom. The actor and director continued working together for several years, 
refining themes and characterizations in often in the most extreme and arcane of genre 
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brief wraparound episodes of Pulse, captaining an enormous ship on a last-ditch voyage to 
“Latin America”; he might as well have wandered directly in from the climax of Charisma, 
Tokyo in flames behind him, as hapless a “heroic survivor” as the befuddled Mike Hammer 
at the end of Aldrich’s Kiss Me Deadly (1956), stumbling away from an A-bomb and into the 


sea. (Toshiro Mifune had similar flight-fancies in Akira (no connection) Kurosawa’s / Live in 
Fear [/kimono no kiroku] in 1955.) 


Made on a significantly larger budget than most of Kurosawa’s films to that point, Pulse was 
calculated to dovetail with the then-still-quite-popular Ring (Ringu, 1998) films and their 
assorted satellite endeavors (Dark Water [Honogurai mizu no soko kara, 2002], The Grudge 
[Ju-on, 2002). It begins with a glitch: a woozy, perhaps-melting image of a young computer 
geek’s desultory flat, a wall of cheap shelving arrayed with an assemblage of gear. Our view 
is partially occluded by a sheet of plastic that hangs from the ceiling, listlessly floating like 
the shroud of a junkyard ghost. Boxes and tubes are stacked in several corners; the light 
is leaden, thick and murky. Imagine watching the film on VHS: what are we seeing in the 
dankest depths of those pixels? Soon the twenty-somethings who work at Sunny Plant 
Sales, a botanical research company improbably situated on the top of a skyscraper with 
a commanding view of Shibuya, will wonder too. Their coworker Taguchi (Kenji Mizuhashi) 
hangs himself in that largely illegible apartment and then, like the shadows that already 
crowd his corners, he dissolves into an inky black smudge on the wall. Shocked but not 
shattered, Michi (played by Kumiko Aso, previously indelible as the whale-riding sprite in 
Shohei Imamura’s Dr. Akagi [Kanzo-sensei, 1998]) saw it all happen; she might even be 
the film’s eventual hero, if Pu/se had heroes. When Yabe (Masatoshi Matsuo) receives an 
ominous cell phone call for help from what seems to be his recently-deceased colleague, 
he too visits the apartment, and is led from there — by the most intentionally tenuous of 
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brings Roger Corman’s The Last Woman on Earth [1 960] to mind.) Yakusho mine in the 
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to the internet. Rs a ni to meet a ghost?” What he f 
a click or ‘$0 are still more of the movie’s chambers of horror: images of other internet users 
alone in their own darkened rooms, staring at their computer monitors or slowly drifting 
offscreen, about to disappear forever. A figure with a black bag over its head is seen seated 
in front of a wall scrawled with iterations of the word “Help.” The bag is removed and 
we encounter a face all-the-more horrifying for being virtually indistinguishable from the 
shadows. Are these yurei (“spirits”), or kids just like Kawashima? Both? He terminates the 
connection in horror, but the connection logs itself back in while he sleeps, and only drops 
when he unplugs his desktop entirely. At school and in search of tech support, the unnerved 
Kawashima wanders into the orbit of Harue, a computer science major with fashion model 
features played by real-life fashion model Koyuki. When Harue uses advanced technological 
jargon like “print screen key,” Kawashima is immediately smitten, overlooking the beautiful 
programmer’s darker admonition that “people don’t really connect, you know. We all live 
totally separately.” Another of the film’s intentionally tenuous connections, this unlikely pair 
do strike up a temporary friendship, but their fatally derailed romance is merely a pretext for 
Kurosawa to pursue parallel lines of thought: on a monitor in Harue’s computer lab runs a 
rudimentary program which studies randomly moving dots on a screen which, while drawn 
to one another, “die” if they get too close. (It looks like a screen saver from the dawn of 
Atari.) It’s a “miniature model of our world,” Harue distantly explains. “! wouldn’t suggest 
staring at it too long...” 


These and other characters take turns modeling the behavior of those dots, sometimes 
circling closer toward one another, sometimes forever drifting away. As some sort of End 
Time seems imminent, we learn — from another bright young computer scientist, Yoshizaki 
(Shinji Takeda from Taboo [Gohatto, 1999}) — one possible explanation for the black shadow 
creeping across the face of humanity. It seems that the afterlife has storage issues, just as 
a shortage of space in Hell resulted in Dawn of the Dead (1978), and the deceased have at 
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as unpredictably, just as perilously, ea exactly close to the 
actors and often at a cautious remove. A sudden pan becomes a gliding tracking shot that 
sidles up behind a pile of garbage, peering cautiously over the junk, then backs off further 
still, searching for cover as another character enters the frame. It’s a stunning yet subtle 
moment, an encapsulation in purely cinematic terms of the tentative, frightened, dwindling 
human dynamics at play everywhere throughout the film. 


Kurosawa has long had a passion for piling up empty boxes — literally so: you’d be hard 
pressed to find a Kurosawa film in which characters don’t rummage through stacks of 
cardboard containers, or haphazardly collide with trash-mountains of empty poster-tubes 
and other mailing enclosures. It proves a key auteurist touch, this endlessly creative 
repurposing of the detritus of our already-ruined world (empty boxes, dilapidated factories) 
for his own captivatingly clutter-rich mise en scene, whether Kurosawa’s figuratively 
ransacking elements of Hollywood potboilers or physically rummaging through the rubbish 
at the edges of his sets and locations, in search of some Rosetta stone in the ruins. “I 
know it’s not possible in reality,” the filmmaker once explained, “but in my dreams | like 
to meditate on the possibilities of reducing everything to zero, and of starting the world 
anew. In a number of my films, you see cities destroyed, and perhaps even hints that the 
end of civilization is near. Many people construe those images and ideas as negative and 
despairing, but | actually see them as just the opposite—as starting again with nothing, 
and as the beginning of hope.” 
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ABOUT THE TRANSFER 


Pulse is presented in its original aspect ratio of 1.85:1 with 2.0 stereo sound. 
The High Definition master was made available for this release by Kadokawa Pictures. 
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Disc and booklet produced by: Marc Walkow 
Executive Producers: Kevin Lambert, Francesco Simeoni 
Technical Producer: James White 
Production Assistant: Liane Cunje 
QC and Proofing: Nora Mehenni, Marc Walkow 
Blu-ray and DVD Mastering: David Mackenzie 
Subtitling: IBF Digital 
Artist: Tommy Pocket 
Design: Obviously Creative 
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